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Account of Dr. Franklin's Discoveries in Electricity. 
From his Life by his Grandson, Mr. W. Temple Franklin. 


Ny Dr. Franklin has only mentioned his celebrated dis- 
coveries in a very transient way,in the former part of 
these Memoirs, and as they are of a most important and ins 
teresting nature, it has been thought a short digression on 
the subject would be excusable, and not void of entertaia- 
ment. For this purpose the following account of the same 
including tbe first experiment of the Lightning Kite, as 
given oy Dr. Stauber, is confidently submitted. 

“ Dr Franklin engaged in a course of electrical experi- 
ments, with all the ardor and thirst for discovery which 
characterized the philosophers of that day. Of all the 
branches of experimental philosophy, Electricity had been 
least explored. The attractive power of amber is mentioned 
by Theophrastus and Pliny, and, from them, by later natu- 
ralists. Inthe year 1600, Gilbert, an Engtish physician, 
enlarved considerably the catalogue of substances which 
had the property of attracting light bodies. Boyle, Oro 
Guericke, a bt rgomaster of Magdeburg, (celebrated as the 
inventor of the air pump ) Dr. Wall, and Sir Lsaac Newton, 
added some facts. Guericke first observed the repulsive 
power of electricity, and the light and noise produced by it. 
In 1709, Hawkesbec coinwunicated some important obser- 
vations and experiments to the world. For several years 
electricity was eutirely neglected, until Mr. Grey applied 
Vou. 58, 2b 
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himself to it, in 1728, with great assiduity. He and his 
friend Mt. Wheeler made a great variety of experiments; 
in which they demonstrated, that electricity may be com. 
municated from oue body to another, even without being 
in contact, and in this way may be conducted to a great 
distance. Mr. Grey afterwards found, that by suspending 
rods of iron by silk or hair lines, and bringing an excited 
tube under them, sparks might be drawn,and a light per. 
ceived at the extremities in the dark. M. Du Faye, in- 
tendant of the French king’s gardens, made a number of 
experiments, which added nota little to the science. He 
made the discovery of two kinds of electricity, which he 
called vitreous and resinous; the former produced by rub- 
bing glass, the latter from excited sulphur, sealing-wax, Xe. 
But this idea he afterwards gave up as erroneous. Between 
the years 1739 and 1742, Desaguliers made » number of 
experiments, but added little of importance. He first used 
the terms conductors ana electrics, per se. In 1742, several 
ingenious Germans engaged in this subject. Of these the 
principal were, Professor Winkler of Leipsic, Gordon, a 
Scotch Benedietine monk, professor of philosophersat Erfurt, 
and Dr. Sudolf of Berlin. The rerult of their researches 
astonished the philosophers of Europe. ‘Their apparatus 
was large, and by means of it they were enabled to collect 
large quantities of electricity, and thus to produce phe- 
nomena which had been hitherto unobserved. They killed 
small birds, and set spirits on fire. Their experiments ex. 
cited the curiosity of other philosophers. Collinson, about 
the year 1745, sent tothe library company of Philadelphia 
an account of these experiments, together with a tube, and 
directions how to useit. Franklin, with some of his friends, 
immediately engaged in a course of experiments, the result 
of which is well known. He was enabled to make a number 
of important discoveries, and to propose theories to account 
for various phenomena; which have been universally adopted, 
and which bid fair to endure for ages. His observations he 
communicated in a series of letters to his friend Collinson: 
the first of which is dated March 28, 1747. In these he 
makes known the power of points in drawing wnd throwing 
off the electrical matter, which had hitherto escaped the 
notice o1 electricians. Healso made the graud discovery 
of a plus and minus, or of a positive and negative state of 
electricity. We give him the honour of this without hesita- 
tion; although the English have claimed it for their country- 
man Dr. Watsons Watson’s paper is dated January @l, 
1748; Franklio’s July 13, 1747; several mouths piior. Shortly 
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after, Franklin, from his principles of plus and minus state, 
explained, in a satisfactory manner, the phenomena of the 
Leyden phial, first observed by Mr. Cuneus, or by Professor 
Muschenbrock of Leyden, which bad much perplexed phi- 
losophers. He shewed clearly that the bottle, when charged, 
contained no more electricity than before, but that as much 
was taken from oue side, as was thrown on the other; and 
that to discharge it, nothing was necessary but to make a 
communication between the two sides, by which the equili- 
brium might be restored, and that then no signs of electricity 
would remain. He afterwards demonstrated by experi- 
ments, that the electricity did not reside in the coating, as 
had been supposed, but in the pores of the glass itself. 
After a phial was charged, he removed the coating, and 
found that upon applying anew coatiag,the shock migtt still 
be received. Inthe year 1749, he first suggested his idea 
of explaining the phenomena of thunder-gusts, and of the 
aurora borealis, upon electrical principles. Ele points out 
many particulars in which lightning and electricity agree; 
and be adduces many facts, and reasoning from facts, in 
support of his positions. [n the same year he conceived 
the astonishingly bold and grand idea of ascertaining the 
truth of his doctrine, by actually drawing down the forked 
lightning, by means of sharp-pointed irons rods raised into 
the region of the clouds. Even in this uncertain state, his 
passion to be useful to mankind displays itself in a power- 
ful manner. Adwitting the identity ofelectricity and light. 
ning, and knowing the power of pointsin repelling bodies 
charzed with electricity, and in conducting their fire silently 
aod imperceptible, he suggests the idea of securing houses, 
ships, &c. from being damaged by lightning, by erecting 
pointed iron rods, which should rise some feet above the 
most elevated part, and descend some feet into the ground 
or the water. The effect of these, he concluded, would be 
either to prevent a stroke, by repelling the cloud oeyond the 
striking distance, or by drawing off the electrical fire which 
it contained; or, if they could not effect this, they would at 
least conduct the stroke to the earth, without any injury to 
the building. 

“ Tt was not until the summer of 1752, that he was ene 
abled to complete his grand and unparalleled discovery by 
experiment. The plan which he bad originally proposed, 
was, to erect on some high tower, or other elevated place, a 
sentry-box, from which should rise a pointed iron rod, in- 
sulated by being fixed in acake of resin. Electrified clouds 
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passing over this, would, he conceived, impart to it a Portion 
of their electricity, which would be rendered evident to the 
senses by sparks being emitted, when a key, a knuckle, or 
vther conductor was presented to it. Piiladelpiia at this 
line afforded vo opportunity of trying au experiment of this 
kind. Whilst Franklin was waiting for the erection of g 
spire, it occurred to him, that he might have more ready 
access to the region of clouds by means of a common kite, 
He prepared one by attaching two cross sticks to a silk hand. 
kerchief, which would not suffer so much from the rain as 
paper. To his upright stick was affixed aniron point. The 
string was, as usual, of hemp, except the lower end, which 
was silk. Where the hempen siring terminated, a key Was 
fasiened. With this apparatus, on the appearance of a 
thunder-gust approaching, he went out into the commons, 
accompanied by his son, to whom alone be communicated 
his intentions, well knowing the ridicule, which too generally 
for the interest of science, awaits unsuccessful experiments 
in philosophy. He placed himself under ashed, to avoid 
the rain. His kite was raised. A thunder-cloud passed over 
it. No siga of electricity appeared. He almost despaired 
of success; when suddenly he observed the loose fibres of 
his string to move towards an erect position. He now 
presented his knuckle to the key, and received a_ strong 
spark. How exquisite must bis sensations have been at this 
moment! On this experiment depended the fate of his 
theory. If he succeeded, his name would rank high amongst 
those who have improved science; if he failed, he must 
inevitably be subjected to the derision of mankind : of what 
is worse, their pity, as a well-meaning man, but a weak, silly 
projector. The anxiety with which he looked for the result 
of bis experiment, may easily be conceived. Doubts and 
despair had begun to prevail, when the fact was ascertained 
in so clear a manner, that even the most incredulous could 
no longer withhold their assent. Repeated sparks were 
drawn trom the key, a phial was charged, a shock given, 
aod all the experiments made, which are usually performed 
with electricity. 

“ About a month before this period, some ingenions 
Frenchmen bad completed the discovery in the manner ori- 
ginally proposed by Dr. Franklin. The letters which he 
sent to Mr. Collinson, it is said, were refused a_ place 
amongst the papers of the Royal Society of London, How- 
ever this may be, Collinson published them in a_ separate 
volume, under the title of, New Experiments and Observa- 
tions ou Electricity, made at Philadelphia, in America, 
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They were read with avidity, and soon translated into dif- 
ferent languages. Avery incorrect French translation fell 
into the hands of the celebrated Buffon, who, ‘notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages under which the work laboured, was 
much pleased with it, and repeated the experiments with 
success. He prevailed upon his friend, M. D’Alibard, to 
give to his countrymen a more correct translation of the 
work of the American electrician. This contributed much 
towards spreading a knowledge of Franklin’s principles in 
France. The King, Louis XVI. bearing of these experi- 
ments,expressed a wish to be a spectator of them. A course of 
experimeuts was given at theseat of the Duc D’Ayen, atSt. Ger- 
main’s, by M. De Lor. The applauses which the King be- 
stowed upon Franklin, excited in Buffon, D’Alibard, and De 
Lor, an earnest desire of ascertaining the truth of his theory 
of thunder-gusts. Buffon erected his apparatns on the 
tower of Montbar, M. D’Aliberd at Marly la-ville, and De 
Lor at his house in the Estrapade at Paris, some of the 
highest ground in that capital. D’Alibard’s machine first 
showed signs of electricity. On the 10th of May, 1752, a 
thunder-cloud passed over it in the absence of M. D’Alibard; 
and a number of sparks were drawn from it by Coiftier, a 
joiner, with whom D'Alibard had left directions bow to 
proceed, and by M. Raulet, the prior of Marly-la-ville. An 
account of this experiment was given to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences,in a memoir by M.D’ Alibard,dated May 153. 
1742. Onthe lsth of May, M. De Lor proved equally suc- 
cessful with the apparatus erected at his own house. These 
discoveries soon excited the philosophers of others parts of 
Europe to repeat the experiment. Amongst these, nore 
signalized themselves more than Father Beccaria of Turin, 
to whose observations scicnce is much indebted. Even the 
cold regions of Kussia were penetrated by the ardor tor dis- 
covery. Professor Richman bade fair to add much to the 
stock ef knowledge on this subjeci, when an unfortunate 
flash from his rod put a period to bis existence. ‘The friends 
of science will long remember with regret the amiab!e 
martyr to electricity, 

* By these experiments Frank'in’s theory was established 
inthe most firm: manner.” 

On anima! magnetism, which is row perhaps more in 
vogue than ever, we have the following notice. 

In the year 1784, when animal magnetism made considera- 
ble noise in the world, particularly at Paris, it was thought 
a matter of such importance, that the King appointed com- 
Missioners to examine into the foundation of this pretended 
science. Dr. Franklin, at the particular request of his Ma 
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jesty, signified to him by aletter from the minister, consented 
to be one of the number, 

After a fair and diligent examination, in the course of 
which Docior Delon, a pupil and partner of Mesmer, te- 
peated a number of experiments in the presence of the com. 
missioners, some of which were tried upon themselves, they 
determined that it was a mere trick, intended to impose on 
the ignorant and credulous; and gave in their report accord- 
ingly to his Majesty, which was afterwards published for the 
information of the public. 

Mesmer, and his associate Delon, were thus interrupted in 
their career to wealih and fame; and a most insolent attempt 
10 impose upon the human understanding baffled. 

Some time after, Dr. Franklin, in a letter to his friend 
Dr. Ingenhausz, thus notices the subject: “ Mesmer con- 
tinues here, and has still some adherents, and some practice, 
It is surprising how much credulity still subsists in the world, 

I suppose all the physicians in France put togetier, 
have not made so much money, during the time bas been here 
as he alone has done. 

And we have now a fresh folly. A magnetizer pretends, 
that he can, by establishing what is called a rapport between 
any person and a sownambule, put itin the power of that 
person to direct the actions of the somnambule by a simple 
strong volition only, without speaking or making any signs; 
and many people daily flock to sce this strange operation.” 





Remarks upon England, evtracted from the Journal of 
their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John and 
Lewis of Austria. 


Continued from Page 203. 


HE Chesterfield road, which we took, leads through a 
barren country ; instead of the pleasant green hedges, 
which made the country so agreeable, we met here with 
stone walls. No trees are to be seen, and only a few single 
houses, at great distances from each other, As you approach 
Chesterfield, the scene is rendered more animated, by the 
numerous iron works and forges. As night came on, the 
flames bursting from the openings of the chimneys, afforded 
a singular spectacle. 
Chesterfield contain many iron works. The county of 
Derby produces, in all fifteen or sixteen thousand tons of 
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iron annually: the ore is washed, and then melted in the 
furnaces, With an addition of linte: All this is done with coke. 
In the neighbourhood of Chesterfield, we saw a course de- 
signed for hiorse- -racing. In these parts they cover the houses 
with a kind of slate, which is nothing more than a hardened 
clay, or marl, 

On the 11th we arrived at Sheffield. This town lies in a 
fine valley, surrounded by well cultivated hills, and at the 
conflux of two rivers, the Sheaf and the Don. All the great 
foundries are on the banks of rivers. The town is enveloped 
inathick black smoke, proceeding fromthe numerous forges. 
We visited a coal mine, a mile and a half from the town. 
The iron ore lies under the coal, and is worked in a valley, 
at the foot of the bill which contains the coal. Farther on are 
stone quarries, which furnish a kind of stone here called 
gonesta, and which is sold at a high price, for house building 
and road making. On the day of our arrival, we visited 
several of the most important manufactories ; among others, 
the foundry of Mr. Smith, which is pecaliarly worthy of at- 
tention, The whole process in it, from the melting and clear- 
ing of the iron, to the preparation and tempering of the 
steel, is performed by machinery. [n one manufactory, 
where silvered iron wire of all kinds is prepared, we saw 
a process for covering the wire with silver, which deserves 
to be noticed. Copper cylinders are made two feet 
long, and two inches and a half in diameter; then a hollow 
silver cylinder of the same diameter is made ; this is white 
seethed with acids, and the copper covered with it ; they are 
united in the fire, polished, and then drawn into wire of the 
thickness desired. 

The 12th was Sunday, and we visited the Lancasterian 
School, erected four years ago by subscription. It is a cha 
rity school, and the children are divided into two halls, one 
for boys and the other for girls. Each hall contains five 
hundred scholars. This method of instructing in reading 
and writing is now sufficiently known. These schools are 
most beneficial institauons, which supply a great desideratam 
in the edveation of the people, which bas been hitherto too 
much neglected. Wewent also to the Methodist chapel, 
which, from its size, may weil be called a church. The in- 
levior is very plain, furnished with benches, and with galle- 
tes all round. There is no altar in it, and the pulpit stands 
inthe place where the high altar is situated in Catholic 
Churches, 

_ Out of the town is an hospital for fifty patients, which is 
Kept with the greatest care and cleanliness. Besides the 
patients received in the hospital, the poor in the ucighbour- 
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hood receive medicines gratis. This fine establishment jg 
raised by subscription ; one subscriber who did not let his 
name be known contribated alone 600/. Besides this hos. 
pital, there is a larger one in the town itself, which sometimes 
receives, feeds, and clothes, two hundred poor. They receive 
soup, meat, potatoes, and four timesa week beer. The sup- 
port of this establishment costs annually 15,000/, and is de- 
frayed out of the poor rates, There are severa! similar, but 
Jess considerable establishments, for the benefit of the poor 
in this town. 

On our way back toour inn, we went into a Quakers 
meeting; itis nothing but a large hall, with whitewashed 
walls ; on three sides there is a gallery, and benches stand 
partly along the walls, partly in the middle of the chapel, 


The women sit on the right hand, and the men on the left, 


Opposite the entrance, there are some benches, on which 
several persons of both sexes are seated, who are probably 
elders. Profound silence prevailed in the chapel, and the 
whole assembly had their eyes fixed upon the ground. We 
stopped a pretty considerable time, but as nobody got up to 
preach, we retired, 

On the 13th we again spent the whole day in visiting oa- 
nufactories, of which the following seemed to us the most 
remarkable.. A carpet manufactory employed four and 
twenty looms,and a hundred and twenty persons. A single 
steam-engine puis in motion all the machinery : Ist, for 
spinning the wool for this carpet manufactory ; 2nd, for aa 
establishment for polishing glass; Srd, for a manufactory 
of metal wire ; and 4th, for a manufactory of plated silver. 
We heard that large quantities of Bohemian glass are po- 
lished in England, and then sold for English. We saw also 
® great establishment for sharpening and polishing cutlery ; 
the buildings belonging to it contain a hundred rooms. 

One great establishment is entirely employed for grinding 
glasses ‘or optical instruments. In another, screws, nails, 
and files, are manufactured. In a great manufactory in 
Roscoe-square fine steel articles of all kiads are manufac- 
tured, grates, stoves, with the apparatus belonging to them, 
&e. In the manufactory of plated goo ls of Messts. Smith, 
Tale, Nicholsou, and Hoult, a part of the process was shew 
us: the plated articles made here are very elegant. ' 

Besides the numerous great manufactories, there are la 
Sheffield various establishinents where kaives, razors, pen- 
knives, optical and surgical instruments, &c. are made, The 
saws are excellent, avd so also are the razors. The work 
men are very wei! paid and fed; they have five meals a 
day. 
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Sheffield is, for iron wares. one of the most important com- 
mercial towns in England. ‘hey shewed us here patterns 
of various fine articles, arranged on pattern cards, which the 
commissioners take to the fairs on the Continent, from which 
they return home to execute the orders they have received. 


To be continued. 





Account of an Ascent of Mont Rigi, in Switzerland, 
and of a Night’s Residence on the Summit of that 
Mountain. 


Continued from Page 215. 


Gained the summit of Mont Rigi about one o’clock, and 

by this time the larger masses of clouds were broken anki 
dispersed. A few snowy groups still hung upan the higher 
borders of the forests,or rested at the base of broken cliffs; 
but the vallies were bright and clear, and innumerable lakes 
reflected the rich blue of a most lovely sky. The view which 
I now enjoyed was a most ample recompence for the fatigne 
endured in the ascent, and would iadeed be a sufficient re- 
ward for the trouble of a journey to Switzerland, though no 
other than this were to be afforded. The most sublime 
prospect I ever witnessed in Britain was that from the top 
of Ben Lomond in Scotland ; it isin my opinion mach su- 
perior to the views from Skiddaw or Helvellya, in the vorth 
of England ; and assuredly the mountain groups to the north 
and northwest are magnificent. But what can be said of a 
landscape of which that is only arepreseatation in miniature ? 
li would indeed be in vain to attempt conveying an adequate 
idea of the glories of such an evening asl passsed on the 
summit of Mont Rigi, or the ineffable splendour of the sun 
rising from the centre of the Rhetian Alps. 

To the east there lies the dark valiey of Schwytz, with its 
placid lake, surrounded by rugged rocks, precipitous moun- 
tains, and gloomy forests. Near it st iundsthe Rossberg, with 
its lurid hue, coutaimng beneath his rugged surface the ruins 
ofaouce beautiful viilage, and the remains of many a 
peaceful inhabitant of the valley, whose innocent life might 
seem to have deserved a better fate than consignment to such 
a sudden and awful tomb.* To the south, the highest moun- 

* The catastrophe alluded to, was the sudden falling down ofa 
consid-rable part of the Swiss mountain Rossberg, in the valley oi 
VoL. 58. 2M 
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tains of Europe left their summits covered with everlasting 
snow, and so dazzlingly bright, that the eye can scarcely 
support their lustre. These are divided by deep and silent 
vallies, some of which are the very picture of sunshine and 
beauty, presenting the greenest pasture, enriched by winding 
currents, and adorned by an endiess series of villages and 
couutry seats, others again seem shadowed in everlasting 
gloom, encircled by forests and frightful precipices, whose 
dismal aspect is only relieved by the silver streak of someim- 
petuous torrent leaping down its rugged steps, and harbour 
ing in their bosom black pools of iey water, whose waves 
never sparkled in the morning sun, ot were gilded by the raby 
hue ofa summer eve. ‘To the west, a rich and Joxoriant 
country, with gentle hills and silvery rivers, spreads its green 
surface as far as the eye can reach. Tothenorth there isa 
beautiful variety of hill and dale, with the small Lake of 
Zug, and the romantic town of the same name immediately 
beneath, and an extensive view of a finely wooded country, 
extending towards the banks of the Rhine,and the Lakes of 
Constance and Zurich. In every direction, both among the 
vallies and on the mountains, there are lakes of the purest 
colours, and most beaotiful forms, which reflect the snows 
summits of the Alps, the lovely cottages with their green 
vineyards, and the waving forests, with the wild sammer huts 
or shealings of the woodman, and the hunters of the roe. 
The clear sunshine bad now pierced through most of the 
rocky passes and narrow glens, the vapours of which, partly 
dispelled, were seen ascending, tothe blee sky, assuming 
every imaginable varfety of form and colour, and all the 
while their dark shadows were cast upon the virgin snow, 
which appeared even more bright from the gloomy contrast. 
There are thirteen lakes visible from this sublime spot, and 
many of the hills are between 12,000 and 14,000 feetiu 
height. The most distant of these are covered throughout 
their whole visible extent with the purest snow ; and the 
glittering ice, which fills their high vallies during certaia 
states of the atmosphere, reflects the sunbeams like sheets of 
water, and might be mistaken for Alpine lakes, but for its 


Goldau, called by the natives Sonnenberg. It gave way in the 
evening of the 2d September, 18006, and buried a peautitul village 
beneath its ruins. Four hundred and thirty-three persous, inhabi- 
tants of the valley, perished, besides sixteen individuals from the 
neighbouring districts, and eight travellers from the Cantonsol 
Berne and Argovy. The spot is still visible from a great distance, 
being brown and herbless, 
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inclined position. In the western landscape, one of the 
finest features is formed by the town and Jake of Lucerne, 
the former situated near the bese of the Mons Pileatus, 
That mountain is above 7500 feet in height, it is free from 
snow, except a few little spots, and is very rocky near the 
summit, and covered on its sides with the finest pine trees. 

The splendour of the day was only equalled by the rich 
glow of the evening, and the silver glory of the night. No 
homan soul could fancy the transcendant beauty of such a 
setting sun as I beheld from the summitof Mont Rigi. The 
western hemisphere was literally bathed in gold, and the 
lakes, rivers, woods, and mountains, exhibited all imaginable 
hues. The very snow itself was suffused with a blush of 
érimson, and the pine forests shone with a purple brightness. 
Amid this unspeakable brilliancy, the Mons Pileatus appear- 
ed conspicous from the contrast which it afforded. — As its 
éastern side, which is extremely precipitous, is exposed to 
the spectator from Mont Rigi, nota ray of light falls upon it 
at sunset 3 and «s the eye is dazzled by the western rays, 
whieh gild itsrugged horizon, it appears as black as night 
amid the surrounding splendour. Its dark shadow is also 
cast upon the lake, the other parts of which are sparkling 
like molten gold from the reflection of the burnished clouds 
which hang around them. 


« Amid the illumined land of food, 
Sunless that mighty mountain stood ; 
Save where, above its awful head, 

There shone a flaming cloud blood red, 

As ’twere the flag of destiny, 

Hung out to mark where death would be.” 


After the sun had sunk, the bright crimson of the sky 
changed to a deep rose colour, and by degrees the clouds 
which had shone so bright assumed a dusky hie, till at last 
the western sky was scarcely to be distinguished from the 
dark shadesof the north. But behold another glory, the 
lovely moon had risen among the silver Alps, and filled the 
lonely vallies with a light even more beautiful than that of 
day. The snow-clad summits shone with a more gentle 
brightness,and the dark blue of the sky with which they 
were sarrounded, and all its glittering stars, seemed sus- 
pended over them like an imperial mantle. Beneath were 
the dark forests of unvaried ue, occasionally enlivened by 
the star-like Jamp of the Woodman’ "s Cottage, and lower still, 
2M 2 
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in the bosom of the vallies, lay the placid lakes, reficeting 
the rays of the moon, as she sailed iv her loveliness above 
them, and which fell like a column of liquid silver on the 
g littering waters. 


To be continued. 
EP 
BILLETS LN THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


x this little volame, the manners of the Datch and 
Brabanters are described witht ancommon accuracy and 
spirit. Well known, therefore, as these countries are, we 
doubt not that we shall gratity some of our readers by the 
following extracis. 

You will judge, from the bill of fare, had few tempta- 
tionstoeat. We had fish sliced in layers, and deluged in 
butter, melted into a thick, slimy oil; mutton, baked in an 
earthen stove, and melted cown into a jellied mixture of fat 
and lean; stewed apples, but they were also too much but- 
tered; and many other dishes, al! dressed up in the same 
nauseous manner to suit the Dutch palate. 

1 was much amused with their iceas of cleanliness. It 
has grown into such aliabit among them that utensils of all 
descriptions are classed together without a regard to any 
other principle than the mere display of polish; and vou 
may see the jam-pot, the tea-pot, the water-pot, strung side 
by side to ornament a kitchen dresser. 

The Scotch kelt created much surprize; it astonishes the 
Dutchman that it should resist’ the cold; for his own 
apparel is, in every way, calculated to shelter him from its 
influence. He never goes abroad without his capote, a large 
coat with sleeves likes a surplice, and a cape which runs 
nearly the length of the coat itself’; gloves, lined with fleecy 
hosiery, anda furcap, The pipe, his constant companion, 
keeps the atmosphere warm 1p the immediate vicinity of his 
head. His vrowe, (wife) is always provided with a small 
box, perfurated at the top, on which is a pan, filled with 
live couls or burning turf. She places it uncer the soles of 
her feet when she sits down, Over the apparatus hang her 
manifold petticoats, which, with the assistance of a pair of 
bolsters attached to her hips, project from her waist like an 
umbrella at full stretch. 

You may have often heard that salutation by the lips be- 
tween man and man is prevalent in France; but were you to 
see two greasy, uncouth Dutchmen press their mouths 
mutually together with a no common ardor, you could have 
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no doubt how universally this most elegant fashion isin use. 
l have seen a Dutchman at a table d'hote, start trom his 
position with the soup yet fresh upon his lips, to confer this 
mark of his regard upon an acquaintance who had just en- 
tered the room among the latest arrivals in a diligence. He 
had hardly time to doff his travelling cap when he received 
this testimouial. 

Itwas the beginning of the grand summer fair, and those 
diversions and amusements to which the Datch seldom 
dedicate any of their time, are then multplied to excess; 
and indeed | may say, that though they sometimes partake in 
them, they think them more calculated for foreigners; as 
being subversive of that strict economy on which they 
necessarily place so greata value, as they owe their very 
existence to it, 

Every street abounds with incredibilities: ropes slung 
across the widest streets, exhibit dancers endeavouring te 
ostvie each other, by the most hazardous attempts. One 
hanging by the toe on the slack rope is excelled by another, 
who does the same, and in full swing, gives you a tune upon 
the French born. Men and women tumblers, distinguish 
themselves by going through various feats upon carpets 
spread in the open street; und booths arranged on both sides, 
exhibited their treasures in an endless variety to the nume- 
rous strangers here assembled. Amid these fantastic enter- 
tainmenis, the dogs in pantomime, excited most curiosity; 
they are so well taught by the manager, that they dance 
at his direction, & bolero, waltz, or rigadoon. With a due 
attention to scenery and dresses, the imitation is most 
ludicrous; our dumb shew periormers of the first class, could 
not but feel jealous of their brethren of the canine species, 
had they witnessed the applauses they received. On the 
front of oae booth was placarded; “ opera merveilleuse—pase 
seul par un dindon.” A turkey taught to danee! [tis worth 
describing, and shews the French have no rivals in buffoonery 
and the art of making a pastime of cruelty. A thin sheet 
of iron formed the stage on which the tarkcy appeared: this 
was gradually heated, dt obliged the tarkey to raise his legs 
aliernately, with a motion the more quick and irregular, as 
the heat increased. ‘This, accompanied with the variation of 
sound, impressive of the uneasiness it suflered, and, by an 
ovcasional scrape on the violin, was a great source of enter- 
tainment to the principal part of the spectators, to whom 
the secret was unknown. ' 

In the confraternity of barbers through the Continent, 
there is a preponderance of French interest ; and they can- 
not but look with a jealouseye on the innovations intro- 
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duced by the English in the system of shaving. Were yon to 
see the basin used on this occasion, you would not be much 
surprised at Don Quixote’s mistake when he took it for an 
old helmet. This basin, which is generally of pewter, is filled 
with hot water, and stuck under the chin in a cavity formed 
for that feature, while the barber keeps it in a state of pre. 
paration for the razor, with a large piece of soap in the palm 
of his hand, without the instrumental assistance of a brush, 
Yet so strange is the effect of habit, that many and great 
difficulties are yet to be overcome before the system of 
shaving is reformed. The circumstance of no person havin, 
undertaken to follow theexample of the English, and boldly 
apply the razor to his own chin, makes every little town and 
village overrun with the profession. 

We spoke of the Dutch women. On my observing that 
J} thought their manners far from engaging or refined, and 
that their affections were more the result of calculation than 
choice ; she admitted that their intimacies and friendships 
proceeded more from the understanding than the hewrt ; but 
that it was probably owing to this circumstance, that they 
were so peaceful and happy; tor they always enjoyeda 
general evenness of temper, not subject to the transports of 
gaiety, nor subdued bythe unequal cousterpoise of gloom, 
Were a Datchman to give you his ideas of domestic happi- 
ness, he would tell you that his wife should be the emblem of 
exactitude and ecoromy ; that his sonsand daughters should 
entertain no ideas of marriage till their fortunes were es 
tablished ; and that after they had been taught how to ac 
quire wealth, they should become acquainted with the more 
difficult science of preserving it. 

Gross in their habits of life, often to an excess, they would 
be shocked at the least impurity in their house or furniture. 
Should apy one spit on the floor, the master of the house 
politely remiods him of the box for that purpose. Even in 
the houses of the higher classes there is an utensil for this 
service stuck up onthe chimney piece among the ornaments. 
It is generally of china, but often ofa more valuable mate 
rial. In the jittle inns, upon the roads, where the kitchea 
is often the waiting-room for travellers, if you spit upon the 
tiled floor, the kitchen-maid wil] immediately come with a 
big mop, and bold ovt her band to be paid for the trouble 
you had given her. This is one of her perquisites. 

Every week a general ablution of their houses takes place, 
not only internally butexternaily. One is seen within scrub 
bing the floors, ceilings, and walls: while the tables, chairs, 
and stools, are cast out in motley confusion before their 
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doors, to be scoured by another. When this task is come 
pleted, they tara out with mops and backets, to wash the 
streets, each before their own door. This they seem to per- 
form in concert; for it begins at every hoase about the same 
hour. While thus engaged, they take little notice of the 

assenger, who, if he be not cautious, willget a salate, which 
would, for the sake of his clothes, be beiter dispensed with, 
Sach a practical joke would excite much merriment. 

In Amsterdam, us well as ull the sea-port towns in Holland, 
there is one class of people of a most bratal and ferocious 
character, the low description of mariners. They are armed 
with clasp knives, with which they often fight in single come 
bat, and gash each other’s facesin the most frightfu! man- 
ner. Thoogh in their quarrels they would cat with these 
treacherous weapons, yet strange as itis, they preseive suf- 
ficient cool blood, in their most violent fits of rage, to guard 
against inflicting any dangerous wound, by which they would 
become amenable to law. Such deliberate ruffians are sel- 
dom to be met with, even in the catalogue of cold-blooded 
villainy. This manner of deciding disputesis not confined 
tosailors alone. [t prevails amoug the lower classes, in 
several parts of the country. 

Bois-le-Dac, from its situation, is much frequented by 
strangers. Diligences ply in all directions from it, which 
will take you to Holland,Germany, or France. While 1 was 
waiting in the travellers’ room, immediately after my arrival, 
a merchant from Liege, who had arrived by the coach, on 
his way to Utrecht, was hailed by the conductor with aa 
“ allons, Messieurs.” These gentlemen are generaily more 
on the alert, and more absolute when there is the least occa- 
sion, The waiter had been remiss, and had only that moment 
brought up supper. ‘There way no alternative. The mere 
chant proceeded most triumphantly to the coach, witha roast 
fowl in one hand, and a pinot of port in the other; the waiter 
persuaded him; but all in vain. “ Drive on coachee ; [li 
setile the bill when Leome back.” It was all done so quick, 
and onder such circumstances, that the waiter was forced to 
ieturu withoutany remedy. 

Itisto the credit of the Brabanters, that they seldom 
entertain vocharitable sentiments on the subject of religion, 
They seem very proud ofthe title of Belgians particularly, 
because distinguished from the inhabitants of that province, 
which is peculiarly stiled Flemish Flanders, with whom they 
do not wish to be confounded, and to whom they are in 
every respect a superior people. 
At the dinner parties here, the first course is generally of 
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oysters when in season ; then follow soup, vegetables ge. 
then meat and poultry, and sometimes by strange inversion, 
fish last of all. Meat is cut in slices, and handed about 
from one to another. An English officer gave a dinner to 
some of the bourgeois, and was determined to astonish them 
with solid. He hada round, rump, and sirloin of beef; 4 
turbot, a turkey, and a roasting pig, all at one course; 4 
Christmas pie and plum pudding of most extraordinary di- 
mensions, at another. Jtwould be in vain for me to attempt 
to go through the bill of fare: had an elephant Leen found 
in a butterboat, at one of our city feasts, it could not have 
created more lively sensations, than the first sight of this 
dinner to the bourgeois of Antwerp. ‘They were surprised, 
astonished, | may add frightened, at the phenomenon in the 
shape of a round of beef. “ Diable !” cried a little Gascon, 
* [ verily believe there has not been such a feast of flesh since 
the days of Polyphemus. What would be have said had he 
seen a roasted ox,or a jug for punch in which be might have 
been buried alive 2” 

This subject reminds me of an excursion I made to see the 
mud baths of St. Amend, about seven leagues from Cambrai, 
through Bouchain, The process is but one remove from 
mortality, aod the patient undergoes a surt of temporary in- 
terment, so that Lam led from ove to the other by the 
most natoral association. Over the mineral clay, which is 
of a dark, slimy, and faeiid substance, is constructed a spa: 
cious chamber, divided tote compartments, for the reception 
of the patients, Exch is clad wma shirt ol baize, and planged 
into this massof fluid earth, at different depths, according 
as they are affected, and remain there for stated periods, as 
the physician muy dircct. | drew aside the curtain, and, 
without being prepared for it, you may judge my teclings of 
surprise, to see one buried up to the middle, another sill 
deeper, and a third with his head just peeping above the sur- 
face. L rubbed my eyes Jest it might be an illusion 5 con- 
fused images passed across wy mind, and some seconds had 
elapsed before 1 was conscious thatthe scene before me was 
rad As the pains are relieved durtag timmersion, a deep 
silence prevails ; which, added to the sombre light which 


passed through the screens, aud gave ita gloomy, aspect. 
REFLECTION, 
I EISURE time is subject to great temptations, and it 
4 requires considcreble resolution to employ it kk nocently 
and uselully. 
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EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH POLE. 


Tis known that within these three years the immense 
bodies of ice which have shut up the East coast of 
Greenland for centuries, have from some natural cause been 
removed from their station, and are drifting towards the 
South; and that, generally speaking, the Arctic seas have 
been freer from ice than they have ever before been in the 
memory of man. The former phenomenon allows the 
expectation, that a country, colonized from Denmark and 
Norway, maintaining for centuries an intercourse with the 
mother counties, established with churches, laws, and other 
civilized forms, but round which nature hassolong thrown an 
impenetrable barrier, may again be visited and explored : 
the latter fact encourages the still more important hope, thar 
wcourse may be discoverea either directly over the North 
pole, or through the Sea of Baffin, and thence by Behring’s 
Siraits,from th egreat Atlantic, into the North Pacific Ocean. 
As a matter for the imagination to dwell upon, we can cou 
ceive nothing more attractive than the idea of examining a 
region circumstanced as the East of Greenland has been. ‘The 
tombs of Pompeii, nor the ruins of Herculaneum, present 
nothing which can more deeple affect the buman mind; but 
when we link to this view, the consideration of the philoso- 
phical and meteorological effects likely to ensue from dis- 
ruption of an icy continent, and iis gradual dissolution, our 
whole faculties are absorbed in extraordinary speculations. 
It is impossible to anticipate the result on every climate in 
the Northern world, and on no climate more essentially than 
on that of Britain, situated so nearly as we areto the latitudes 
principally affected. A periodical work adse Zyphyrum vocat, 
and promise us again the western breezes, the flowers, the 
vines possessed by our ancestors; we know not how this may 
be; but we conceive it to be highly probable that our sea- 
sons will be considerably ameliorated by the changes which 
have taken place. 


EEE 
SPECIFIC GRAVITIES. 
A New table of the specific gravities of the Gases, has been 
4 formed by Gay-Lussac; by which it appears that the 


heaviest is the vapour of hydriotic ether, five times heavie: 
tan atmospheric air; and the lightest, phosphuretted 


| hydrogen. 


Vou, 58. 2N 
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Answer, by Zeno, of Helstone, to J. P. Reed’s Charade, inserted the 291) 
of December. 


HOE’ER the noble BREAK-WATER did raise 
Surely deserves to have the meed of praise, 


(2° Similar answers have been received from J. Parris of Axminster, 
fohn Davy, of Broadwinsor; Abraham Saint, of Bristol; A. D, of 
Lambert’s Castle; Augusta; A, G. Whiteheld; aod T. D. Major, of | 
Coly tone 








Answer, by Augusta, to C, Wilson’s Charade, inserted December 29. 


HOUGH foreign climes do LIQUORICE produce, 
In England you will find ’tis much in use. 


#.* We have received the like answer from J. Tucker, of Cornworthy 
J. Parris, of Axminster; H. Jefford, of Lyme; A.D of Lambert's Cas. 
tle; R. Lewis, of Poole; and T. D. Major, of Colyton. 





CHARADE, by Samson, of Bristol. 


» iy’ rn? j 7 >] 
Perceiv’d one renown’d for melodious fame, 
By a glance ata favourite patriarch’s name. 





REBUS, by J. Symes, of Hawkchurch. 


Y first, ye bards, in war is used, 
To quell Britannia’s foes ; ' 
My last oid Albion’s sons have won | 
With many fatal blows. j 
Then if my whole you'd wish to find, j 
Divide my whole with care ; 
And that, subjoin’d unto my first, 
An exemption ’twill declare. 








= 





REBUS, by F. P. Reed, Plymouth. 
Ate for my first you'll find ; 


A pronoun for my second view ; 
What glass contains to it combin’d, 
Displays my second fair and true, 
That year describe when man is free 
From infant state, my third explains; 
Then solve the meaning of a C, 
You'll have my fourth e’en for your pains 
Two circles if you place aright, 
_They are us’d as signs of sorrow; 
Explain’d in words you'll have in sight 
My whole before to-morrow. 
You'll make it very soon appear—- 
It usher’d in the present year. 
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THE OLD MAN’S COMPLAINT. 


O cottage have I that will open its dour 
To shelter my white locks from winter’s rude storm 


Alas! I am old, wretched, triendless, and poor, 
The child of misfortune, 


distracted, forlorn | 


When these palsied limbs were by youth’s vigour nerved, 
Stern winter might frown, but I feared not the blast ; 
But the time of my manhood soon flew unobserv ed, 
And the days of my strength now for ever are past. 


Dejected with sorrow, and bowed down with grief, 


No ray left tocheer my sad evening’s decline. 
thy cold hand would afford me relief, 
joy ever shine! 


Ah death ! 


for no more upen me can one 


My children! 


I’ve none! 


Once my age’s delight— 


But they’re happy ; and why should I weep o’er their grave? 
They bled for their country, they conquered in fight, 
In victory they fell—and 1 know they were brave, 


But thein could I once more delighted behold, 
Could they mse e’en in bloed from their death- bed of fame, 
TP would glade jen this heart, which ere long must be cold, 

Then death might put out life’s extinguishing flame. 


ae ~ age, thy infirmities age only knows! 
glect makes thy sorrows and sufferings more drear ; 


How wretched am I! thus so helpless and poor! 
Forsaken by those whom I’m often befriended ; 
But now, by misfortune, my means are no more, 


To me ne kind, succouring arm is extended. 


But, O Author of All! to thy will I resign, 
Submit to aftliction, and bow to thy rod; 
In thy mercy repose ! Oh may | be thin re | 
May my soul mount with joy to the throne of her God! 


Coldridge, Dewon, 





THE MAID OF TEES. 


] N yonder vale serene, recluse, 
Where winds the stream in pompous ease ; 
A theme too high tor my poor muse, 


Once dwelt the lovely Maid of Tees. 


The hand that should tend thee no kindness bestows, 
And pity’s soft feeling scarce gives thee a tear, 


J. CHAPPLE 
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But she has fled the peaceful vale: 
Hark! surely in that sighing breeze 

The river-god, with mournful wail, 
Laments thy flight, sweet Majd of Tees, 


«* My banks,” he cries, ** fair flow’rets strew, 
** My banks are decked with graceful trees; 
** But they are dreary to my view, 
*¢ Forsaken by the Maid of Tees.” 


Ah! gentle stream, thou mourn’st with me 
My troubled heart can know no ease, 
Until these tearful eyes shall see 
Again the beauteous Maid of Tees. 


When hopes were gay, and fears were few, 
With her I wandered o’er these leas; 

My hopes prove false, my fears prove true, 
I’m exiled from the Maid of Tees. 


Ye happy days! where are ye gone? 
How hard the lot my fate decrees! 
I Jove, can love but her alone, 


Though parted from the Maid of Tees. Ww 











\ NORTHERN SPRING SUDDENLY BURSTING INTO 
VERDURE, 


BY THE HON. W. HERBERT. 


Lie. ENE the mountain’s rugged brow 
Was mantled o’er with dreary snow ; 
The sun set red behind the hill, 
And every breath of wind was still. 

But ere he rose, the southern blast 

A veil o’cer heaven’s blue arch had cast ; 
Thick rolled the clouds, and genial rain 
Poured the wild deluge o’cr the plain: 
Fair glens and verdant vales appear, 

And warmth awakes the budding year. 
O ’tis the touch of faery hand 

That wakes the spring of northern land! 
[t warms not there by slow degrees, 

With changeful pulse, the uncertain breeze 
But sudden, on the wondering sight, 

3ursts torth the beam of living light, 

And instant verdure springs around, 

And magic flowers bedeeck the ground. 
Returned from regions far away, 
The red-winged threstle pours his lay ; 
The soaring snipe salutes the spring, 
While the breeze whistles through his wing 
And, as he hails the melting snows, 
The heathcock claps his wing, and crows. 





ON A GOOD WOMAN. 


XO, live like her, by God and man earest 
¥ Then dic like her, and be for ever blest. 





